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" NORTH HAS FAILED. 


Reader.—You do not expect the North will 
conquer the South by War; you do not think 
that this nation will establish its supremacy 
over other nations by physical force ; allow me 
to inquire more definitely as to the means of 
conquest in both cases. What is the great in- 
strumentality by which the North will assume 
the position of controller and leader, not only of 
the South but of the world ? 

Editor.—-I think it will be by sprrituaL pow- 
ER. To conquer a people you must conquer 
their hearts. The North may destroy the ar- 
mies of the South ; it may subject the whole 
Southern territory to military occupation ; it 
may capture and punish the principal leaders 
of the Rebellion—it may do all this and yet 
not conquer the South in the true sense of the 
term. The hearts of the people of the two 
sections may remain estranged, they may be 
even farther apart when all this is accom- 
plished than they are now. The only end 
worth striving for is unity—not the restoration 
of the old formal union, that may never come, 
but—unity of life and spirit. To produce this 
is not the province of war. The great agent 
of unity between individuals, between families, 
between nations, is the Spirit of God. By 
and by when both parties are sick of fighting, 
they will begin to turn their hearts to God in 
prayer for peace. When they do this ear- 
nestly and sincerely, then will the Spirit of 
God be poured out upon them and they will 
seek each other’s faces in unity and love. 1 
believe that the Spirit of God is now brooding 
over the nation and seeking to bring about 
this result. I think that the old spirit of the 
Revivals of thirty years ago is waiting to 
again manifest itself, and to melt the nation as 
wax before the presence of King Emmanuel. 

Thave claimed for the North the right to sub- 
due the South, but I only claimed it on the 
ground that the North has submitted to God. 
The North is the husband of the South only by 
virtue of the fact that its own heart is yielded 
to another and higher husband—that while it 
stands in the male attitude toward the South, 
italso stands in the female attitude toward 
Christ. But I hold also that the North has 
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not honda ted i its peor to , Christ. 
has in a certain and very important sense sub- 
mitted to him, and given place in its heart to 
an advancing spirit of civilization and educa- 
tion, it has on the other hand been faithless 
and independent toward him. Evidence of 


-| this is afforded by the whole career of conflict 


with the South which is measured by the Anti- 
The whole Anti-Slavery 
movement has been conducted in the war spirit, 
and finds its legitimate and natural culmination 
and end in the present tremendous conflict. 
And in the whole movement, the North instead 
of being docile and receptive to Christ, and 
seeking to win the South by interior and spir- 
itual means, operating upon its heart and 
springs of life, has been outward, denuncia- 
tory and aggressive. It abandoned the re- 
vivals which were criticising it for sin and open- 
ing the door of deliverance, which alone gave 
it spiritual power and authority to criticise the 
South, and began a crusade for a sweeping out- 
ward reform in regard to Slavery. Leaving 
the root of the evil fully and firmly planted in 
the soil of the nation’s heart, it turned the at- 
tention of the whole people to a single branch 
which overshadowed that part of the nation 
south of Mason and Dixon’sline. Thirty years 
of leadership and agitation under this spirit 
and in this direction, have brought the nation 
where it now is. 

Reader.—But do you think the war coula 
have been avoided, and still the great end of the 
Anti-Slavery movement have been attained ? 

Editor.—I do. 

Reader.—How ? 

Editor.—By the faithfulness of the North 
to the revival spirit. If the North had not 
deserted the revivals, if the men who led the 
attention of the people in those days—Finney, 
Leavitt, T. D. Weld, Garrison, Phillips, Stan- 
ton and others—had steadily devoted them- 
selves to new measures for turning the heart 
of the nation to Christ, instead of turning 
aside themselves to Anti-Slavery ; if they had 
given themselves to as persevering labor for 
the spiritual improvement of the nation, foster- 
ing revivals, convicting men of sin, and lead- 
ing them to repentance and fellowship with 
the Spirit of truth, as they have to convict 
the nation of the special wrong of Slavery, I 
believe that not only would the war have been 
avoided, but slavery would have been ended, 
and the North and South to-day have been in 
sympathy and fellowship. The Anti-Slavery 
movement—though in itself a movement for 
righteousness between man and man—was in 
reality an apostasy from the revival move- 
ment—from something higher and better. It 
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weapons, from high, interior ends, to an out- 
ward and inferior object. The revival move- 
ment included in its scope not only all that the 
Anti-Slavery movement aimed to secure, but 
vastly more ; and it aimed to secure these results 
not by any scheme of mere outward reform and 
legislation, but by a process of spiritual regen- 
eration and growth. Subjecting men to the 
Spirit of Christ, it trusted that under the influ- 
ence of that Spirit all false institutions and re- 
lations would pass away. Making men “ new 
creatures,” giving them pure hearts, sound 
rainds, and the beauty and power of an all-con- 
trolling love, evils in individuals, societies and 
nations would have disappeared before its ad- 
vance. Recognizing the root of all social and 
spiritual evil in sin, it laid the ax at the root 
Emancipating the master as well 
as the slave from spiritual bondage, its direct 
result was the introduction of both on an equal 
footing to a kingdom of unity and peace. Its 
aim was not merely the elevation of a single 
proscribed and wronged people to political 
equality before the law, but the elevation of 
all men to the privileges of heavenly citizen- 
ship, making them of one heart andsoul. Be- 
neath the reign of such a spirit in the hearts 
of men, Southern slavery would have melted 
as ice beneath the sun of midsummer. 

Yet from a movement that promised all this 
the revival leaders of thirty years ago turned 
away, and devoted themselves to a secondary 
question. Deserting the banner of the Prince 
of Peace they arrayed themselves under the 
banner of the spirit of war. Turning their 
efforts against the South, they began a war of 
words which has finally ended in a war of bay- 
onets and cannon balls. And the main busi- 
ness of the nation under their lead now is the 
devastating of homes, the bombardment of 
cities, the destruction of ships, the killing of 
men, instead of the building of churches and 
communes, the founding of schools and univer- 
sities, the converting of souls. The cry to- 
day ali over the North is, “ Let'us go down 
to Richmond and to the mountains of Georgia, 
and capture Jeff. Davis and all his slaveholding 
armies,”’ instead of the old revival cry, “* Come 
ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob, and he 
will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in 
his paths: for out of Zion shall go forth the 
law and the word of the Lord from Jerusa- 
lem.” Yet this banner cry of Zion would 
have been the thrilling utterance of the whole 
nation’s heart to-day, if the great revival 
of thirty years ago had been suffered to 
go forward with the accumulating impetus 
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and sweep which were then bearing it on. 
Thought can hardly estimate the results which 
this hour would ‘witness, if the millions of men 
and the vast resources of the nation were mar- 
shaled in the interest of the kingdom of hea- 
ven—of saving and blessing men—instead of be- 
ing wasted as they now are in war. The whole 
land from ocean to ocean, from the great lakes 
to the tropic shores of the Gulf, would be a 
land of joy and thanksgiving, and its capital 
would be truly a Lord’s house, instead of what 
it now is. 

And who is responsible for the failure to at- 
tain this great result? Primarily the lead- 
ers of the revival who deserted its banners ; 
secondarily, the church and people who follow- 
ed the stepsof these leaders. To these must 
the present state of things be charged; on 
these must the judgment fall. 

Reader.—What! Do you make the North 
responsible for the war? Was not Slavery 
the cause of the war? Did it not seek to con- 
trol the Government, and spread its blighting 
presence over the whole nation ? 


Editor.—Slavery is undoubtedly the im- 
mediate cause of the war. But the North 
chose its own weapons to destroy Slavery, and 
hence chose the war. Having within its reach 
weapons fashioned in heaven’s own armory, 
and omnipotent against all the powers of 
wrong, it discarded them and turned to weap- 
ons of low and earthly make. Had it stood 
faithful to its millennial call, had it put on the 
whole armor of God, had it taken only the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of Goa, 
Slavery would have gone down before it long 
ago, and no blood of men would have remained 
onits skirts. It would have lifted both slave 
and slaveholder, and made them brothers in 
the family of God. 


You may ask what authority I have for say- 
ing these things. Ireply, The authority of the 
Revival spirit. I know the power and nature 
of that spirit. I have witnessed its results in 
the hearts of men. I know what its results 
were in New England and the North thirty 
years ago. I know what purposes and aspira- 
tions it infused into their hearts. I know that 
beneath its impending presence all other ques- 
tions were swallowed up in the great question 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. I know where 
this spirit led those who followed it faithfully 
in the days of the Primitive Church. I see 
where it has led the few who have been faithful 
to it during the last thirty years. And judg- 
ing from all these things, and from the ever-liv-- 
ing fact that the arm of that spirithas never 
been shortened that it cannot save nations as 
well as individuals, I think I am justified in as- 
suming, as a plain deduction of common sense, 
thatif this nation had submitted to that spirit, it 
would have been saved not only from Slavery, 
but from this devastating war ; and that it would 
have thus submitted ‘if the same amount of 
effort had been devoted to that end as has 
been devoted to Anti-Slavery agitation.— 
Those who are responsible will be judged ac- 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY. 
Ill. 


CORRESPONDENT takes exceptions 
= to the view of Community life present- 
ed in our last article under this head, as fol- 
lows : 

Judging from your views of the social princi- 
ples of the Kingdom of Heaven, 1 should say 
that you have made out a better case for the 
family relations than those principles would 
seem to warrant. For instance, you assert that 
“ Communism, though it will carry on the race 
and build new homes, will never break up a 
family already established in it.” But, as I 
understand it, you take for your rule of social 
life the truth declared by Christ in regard to 
that relation: “If any man come to me, and 
hate not his father and mother, &c., he cannot 
be my disciple.” Granted that whole families 
are kept together in your Communities—still, 
are not your social principles so stringent as_to 
dissolve such connections in a way to render 
them altogether nugatory in a natural sense?— 
Do you not insist that the natural relation be 
swallowed up by the spiritual ?—that the minor 
tie give place to the major? that the small circle 
of friends expand into the universal, so that the 
unity of the great family of heaven may be ef- 
fected? If so, | cannot regard the natural rela- 
tionship other than a positive clog in the way of 
your socia! progress. Indeed, I understand that 
you yourselves find it to be the case—so much 


actually effecting a separation between members 
of a family, when the case has been urgent—un- 
til at least they shall have learned the lesson in- 
culeated by the gospel of Christ, supposing it to 
be, of course, their own choice to yield to the 
discipline. Your exposé of the question does 
not go far enough, it seems to me, to prevent a 
misconception of the state of things as they ex- 
ist in your Community ; for | take it for granted 
that your social practice is strictly in accordance 
with the principles-already alluded to, giving no 
ground whatever for the hope that the family 
spirit will ever be suffered to harbor itself in 
your midst, in the person of any one who has 
once been admitted as a member. If those 
principles are really embodied in your practice, 
you must have bid farewell to all mere earthly 
ties; for your master has left you no choice, 
inasmuch as he has plainly declared, “ Whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father which is in hea- 
ven, the same is my mother and my brother, 
&e.;” And not only did he declare it, but he 
fortified it by the course he took towards his 
own family. 

Trusting to your generosity, I have ventured 
upon this criticism. Yours, . 





giving up of family ties for Christ’s sake ; and 
we have so often dwelt on this point that we 
thought there would be no danger of miscon- 
ception if we set forth for once a principle 
bearing in the other direction. For the truth 
in this, as in most cases, is two-sided, and 
after you have found a radical principle that 
seems to sweep altogether one way, at a cer- 
tain point you are met by a balancing princi- 
ple which tends the other way, and so gives 
you the exact equilibrium of truth. That we 
limited ourselves, in our last chapter, to a con- 
sideration of the conservative principle in Com- 
munism, which tends to preserve families from 
rupture and decay, was not because we had 
overlooked the call to sacrifice selfish familism, 
which is the first demand of Christ and of 
Communism, but because we chose to give at- 





cordingly. 


of the subject which was then before our mind. 
Let us now look at both parts in connection, 
and see if the matter does not become straight 
to our correspondent’s mind. 

But, first with reference to common society, 
our view is that it breaks up families not for 
Christ’s sake, but for marriage and money’s 
sake. This Communism does not do ;,and it 
was to point out the contrast in this respect 
that we cited the example of unbroken fami- 
lies in the Community. 

-If the question is then asked, How, with 
unbroken families, we fulfill the command to 
forsake all for Christ ? we reply that Commu- 
nism in its very constitution fulfills this radical 
precept. It is based on a surrender of pri- 
vate claims, and presupposes that each mem- 
ber adopts the interest of the whole, in place 
of that of his family or any less organization. 
Families may enter the Community in a body, 
but they thereby cease to be families in the 
selfish and exclusive sense ; they are dissolved 
in the greater circle. Now when the selfish 
element is taken from family relationships, 
and the spirit of Christ’s injunction is thereby 
fulfilled—when practically those that do the 


so, that you have resorted to the expedient of will of God are accepted as our kindred, and 


none others, then the preservation of family 
materials, i. e. the presence of brothers and 
sisters and parents and children together in 


all suffused by the common unity of the whole, 
is undeniably a good thing, and presents a fa- 
vorable contrast to the wreck which, in com- 
mon society, each new generation ordinarily 
makes of its predecessor. The fact in this 
case, like that which is so often paradoxically 
stated by Christ, is, that by cultivating the ties 
of familism in a selfish way, society systematic- 
ally destroys the family; and by renouncing 
those ties in favor of spiritual relationships, 
Communism saves whatever is of value in the 
institution. G. W. N. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
Y heart swells with a variety of emo- 


tions, as I take my pen to announce to 
the readers of TH CrrcuLar the decease of my 


In reply to the above we have to say, that| friend, Mr. Theopilus Pneumann. That estima- 
we recognize fully the truth that requires the|ble gentleman departed this life on the evening 


the same community, with these relationships. 


of Monday, July, 4th, at twenty-five minutes 
His last audible words 
were : ‘Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 
After this exclamation he sunk into a gentle 
slumber, from which he did not awake. 
was evidently not altogether in his right mind, 
and conceived himself in some way as laying 
down his life for his country. He was an ardent 
patriot, and the roar of the evening guns may 
have led him to believe himself wounded and dy- 
ing on the field of battle. 

Mr. Pneumann was born on the second day 
of September, seventeen hundred and ninety- 
one; and was therefore aged seventy-two 
years and ten months. 
those of a gentleman of the old school—some- 
what formal, but courteous and affable, especi- . 
ally toward the other sex. 


past seven o’clock. 


His manners were 


Indeed, he seemed 





tention for the time being to that single part 


to retain muchof the chivalrous veneration for 
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woman which is said to have belonged to our 
grandfathers, but which is sosadly wanting 
in what is called modern society. 


I have sometimes wondered why, with all 
his regard for woman, Mr. Pneumann never 
married. With his delicate appreciation of fe- 
male society, and his high-toned moral worth, 
he would have been a model husband. Rumor 
whispers of a disappointed attachment in early 
life as the cause of his bachelorhood; but I 
am unable to find evidence sufficiently strong 
to persuade me of the truth of the supposition. 


"T learn that in extreme youth he was tenderly 


attached to an orphan cousin who was brought 
up in the same household with himself; but it 
is extremely improbable that this was any- 


_ thing more than one of those boy-and-girl alli- 


ances which are so apt to be formed between 
near relatives. My own opinion of the mat- 
ter is, that Mr. Pneumann remained unmarried 
because his love for woman was so general and 
comprehensive that he was unwilling to bind 
himself for life to a single individual, to the ex- 
clusion of others. I recollect hearing him 
remark on one occasion, that no large-hearted 
man could be thoroughly contented with the 
love of but one woman. ‘ It would be as rea- 
sonable,”’ said he, * to restrict our diet to a 
single kind of food, or our dress to cloth of but 
one color and cut. We should all get tired of 
this in a very short time ; yet we apply exact- 
ly the same principle to the sexual rel:tion, 
and then try to persuade ourselves that itis di- 
vine, and heaven-ordained. For my part,” 
continued he, ‘ I claim it to be my right, to love 
and merit the love of every honest-hearted, God- 
fearing woman in the universe; and it is her 
privilege to bestow her love uponme. If men 
and women were manufactured in pairs, 
so that only acertain couple would fit together, 
there would be some rationality in the mono- 
gamic relation; but inasmuch as woman is 
made attractive to man in the large sense, I 
discern therein evidence of a design which 
will not be fettered by the narrow limits of hus- 
band and wife-hood.”’ I paid but little atten- 
tion to this, at the time, thinking it merely an 
outburst of radicalism, for which my friend 
was somewhat noted ; but on reconsideration, T 
am persuaded that it was the expression of a 
deep-seated conviction, which exercised a pre- 
ponderating influence upon his life. 

Although Mr. Pneumann’s manners were 
somewhat antiquated, and savored strongly of 
former generations, his heart was always fresh, 
and open to new impressions. He had a re- 
markable fondness for new thoughts, discov- 
eries, or anything that betokened progress. 
His habits of thought were such as led him far 
in advance of the times; and his quaint and 
earnest manner of declamation, when some 
fresh idea was burning within him, was inter- 
esting to witness. It was a curious combina- 
tion—radical thought in conservative dress 
—and exposed him at times to the ridicule of 
shallow minds. Yet there was nothing of con- 
fusion or opacity in his manner of thinking. 
He was very clear-sighted, and seemed to 





stand on an elevation above the narrow bias of 
habit and popular prejudice. Although many 
of his ideas startled one at first thought by 
their novelty and boldness, yet it was impossi- 
ble to listén carefully to his clear ratiocination, 
without being impressed with the truthfulness 
of his conceptions. He was called a radical 
by casual acquaintances, often in a contemptu- 
ous or sarcastic manner; but he bore the op- 
probrium meekly, and never betrayed symp- 
toms of ill-temper or passion. An attack on 
what he considered a true principle, would 
often rouse him to something like defensive 
antagonism; a personal assault, never. To 
those who knew him intimately, he appeared as 
he was—a profound and careful thinker. I 
myself have but recently fully understood his 
character in this respect. 


Mr. Pneumann was a confirmed unbeliever 
in the absolute power of death and disease 
over the world. ‘I shall very likely fall in 
the struggle,” he would say, “ but that will 
make no difference whatever with the ultimate 
issue. Sooner or later a generation will arise 
which will bid defiance to all the pressure 
which sin, death and hell can bring to bear. 
I have no faith in the necessity of this enor- 
mous sacrifice of human life. Somewhere in 
the universe there must exist a principle of im- 
mortal youth. What is it that keeps the 
earth so fresh and young and green? Mil- 
lions of years before the birth of man, so geol- 
ogy tells us, the grass sprung forth, the flow- 
ers bloomed, and the trees put on their vernal 
attire ; and yet, after this tremendous lapse 
of time, nature smiles more sweetly than ever, 
and her face is unwrinkled, like that of a child. 
This perennial youth must be the result of de- 
sign—the outgrowth of some far-seeing intelli- 
gence ; and I believe if we can manage to at- 
tain a sufficiently high degree of sympathy, or 
rather unity with this intelligence, we shall 
perpetually renew our youth, grow young as 
the earth does, forevermore. ‘This may not 
take place in my day, yet I firmly believe it is 
in store for the world.” 

Mr. Pneumann was a great lover of children. 
I would not willingly forget a scene which I 
witnessed not many weeks ago, and which I 
will describe, as illustrative of his exceeding 
youthfulness of heart. I was crossing a por- 
tion of the lawn sometimes used by the chil- 
dren as a play-ground. My attention was at- 
tracted by the laughing and shouting of the 
little ones, and on approaching the group, I 
discovered my friend perambulating the en- 
closure on his hands and knees, with half-a-doz- 
en jubilant youngsters on his back, one of 
whom had purloined his pocket-handkerchief, 
and tied it to a stick fora flag, another had 
appropriated his spectacles, while a third had 
got possession of his silver-headed cane, and 
was thwacking his sides with it most lustily. 
The old gentleman blushed alittle as I drew 
near, and was evidently undecided whether to 
attempt to excuse his undignified appearance, 
or to justify the procedure on high moral 
grounds, I hastened to assure him that I con- 














sidered that style of exercise as eminently suit- 
ed toa philosophical mind ; whereupon he re- 
sumed his sport with apparently the same zest 
as his youthful associates. 


Space warns me that I must bring this brief 
notice to a close. Iam conscious that I have 
done but feeble justice to my friend’s many 
virtues ; but I deem it my privilege as well as 
duty to give the readers of THe CrrcuLaR 
some account of the personal character of a 
man whose opinions on various subjects have 
been thought worthy of a claim on their at- 
tention. Requiescat in pace. Cc. 8. J. 


MAN’S DISCOVERIES AND NECESSI- 
TIES. 

It is often instanced as proof of the far-seeing 
care of our heavenly Father, that he deposited 
beneath the surface of the earth in past ages 
great stores of coal, oil, and minerals of va- 
rious kinds, and that these vast stores are 
being revealed to men from time to time as their 
circumstances apparently demand ; and certainly 
this view is very natural and satisfactory to 
those who think of God as their Father and 
Protector. “Philosophers may tell us these vast 
products were stored away in the earth’s recesses 
by the natural course of events, and will prove, 
doubtless, that these things must so have hap- 
pened by the working of natural laws; but for 
our part, we think the simple view the most 
correct, which ascribes the vast provisions thus 
made for man’s necessities and happiness to the 
personal care and foresight of God. No matter 
what agents he employed in depositing these 
stores, he is none the less the real cause of the 
results produced, and none the less deserves the 
gratitude and confidence of his children. 

It is an interesting reflection, that these com- 
missary stores have been secured in such a 
manner and in such places, that they are not 
likely to be squandered, to any great extent, by 
the improvident. They are sufficiently difficult 
of access to keep men from obtaining them un- 
less they are actually required. People do not 
dig for coal or iron for mere amusement. 

It is also an interesting thought, that these 
valuable revealed to men 
reference to their actual necessities. 


stores are with 
In the 
early ages, when there were but comparatively 
few people upon the earth, and their wants much 
more limited, but little was known of the 
boundless provisions which had been made. 
There was enough immediately around them, 
upon the face of the- earth, to satisfy their ne- 
cessities. They were not induced by their 
present needs to delve after ores hidden in the 
earth’s depths. Man has been contented with 
the most accessible materials until his necessi- 
ties have forced him to make greater exertions 
and researches. Thus the best lands are re- 
claimed last; and the apparently inexhaustible 
resources of minerals now revealed and to be 
revealed, may be regarded as the reward of 
skill and perseverance which would have re- 
mained to a large extent undeveloped, had these 
resources been within the easy reach of man. 
Thus it has been in regard to other than the 
gross materials mentioned. We think it will 
be found, that, in respect to all the interests of 
life human discoveries, or God’s revelations, 


have kept pace with man’s necessities. Discov- 
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eries in regard to the application of electricity 
and steam were only made just in time to meet 
the necessities of men. It would be nearly an 
impossibility to dispense with either of these 
valuable servants at the present time. Think, 
for amoment, of the freight and passengers now 
conveyed to New York city by railroad, as 
being conveyed by team-power. It would take 
several hundred horses to draw the freight often 
drawn by a single engine. Abolish the present 
applications of steam-power, and it is a question 
whether it would be possible to support in many 
parts of the world the animals required to carry 
So it has 
wis 


on the present amount of business. 
with all 
discovered only in time to meet the 


(lis- 
of 


men; and it would be as impossible now to do 


been discoveries. Printing 


waits 


the required amount of printing by hand-power, 
as a century ago it would have been to meet the 
reading wants of men by written communica- 
tions. 

So has it been with the deeper and more 
vital of to the 
invisible God has revealed his hidden 
stores to men just in proportion to their necessi- 


discoveries man’s” relations 


world. 


ties, or perhaps we should say in proportion to 
their appreciation of their necessities, and their 
diligence in searching for heavenly aid and 
power, 

God and the 
universe, is stimulating to faith, hope, and per- 


This view of our relations to 


severance. To faith, for it points us to God as 
a Father who has abundantly provided for all 
the wants of his numerous family: to hope, for 
it presents to our minds conceptions of bound- 
less good which we may expect to realize: to 
perseverance, for our success in discovering the 
hidden stores, material, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual, which have been provided, will be measured 
by our diligence in seeking them, and by our 
patience in waiting on Him. 


Ww. 


THE PARASITIC WORLD. 

i es our pursuit of the growing theory that 
- parasitic life is the cause of nearly all dis- 

eases, let us not fall into contracted notions 

of the nature of that life and of the kingdom 

We are liable to think of 

parasites as consisting chiefly or altogether of 


to which it belongs. 


minute insects and fungi, microscopic forms of 
life, animal and vegetable, which prey on other 
life. Whereas the tremendous and almost over- 
whelming truth is that a// irresponsible life is 
predacious, and thus essentially parasitic. To 
state the fact more definitely, all life that builds 
itself up by eating, or other like methods of 
appropriation, and that has not intelligence to 
give it conscience and enable it to reason on the 
rights of other beings, is, by its very nature a 
beast of prey ready for remorseless plunder 
and slaughter. We need not make any distine- 
tion between the different grades and species of 
animals as though there were moral differences 
between them in this respect. It is true that 
some have more natural appetite for flesh than 
others, but allseek their prey with the same 
selfishness. The cow ravages your corn-fields 
as remorselessly as the crow or the cut-worm. 
The “innocent” dove and the “ pretty” squirrel 
have no more conscience in your wheat-fields 
and granaries than their smaller brethren of the 
insect tribes. The “darling” robin plunders 
omnivorously, and is just as “innocent” when 
he strips your cherry-tree, which you cherish, as 








when he gobbles up the insects which you hate. 

A general survey of the animal kingdom 
leads to the conclusion that the supreme law of 
that kingdom is that the strong shall eat the weak. 
And that law is so unconditional that in many 
cases it pays no respect to the claims of rela- 
tionship or species. The pickerel and the hog 
eat their own young as readily as those of another 
race. This law of subsistence by slaughter 
graduated according to ability, may be traced 
through long series and circles in a thousand ex- 
amples. The frog eats the insect; the pickerel 
eats the frog; the large pickerel eats the small 
pickerel; the man eats them both; and _ finally 
the worms eat the man, and so begins a new cir- 
cle. In general, fishes devour one another with- 
out regard to any consideration except the abil- 
ity to swallow. Large birds eat small birds; 
small birds live on insects, and ifisects revenge 
themselves on man and beast by devouring every 
green thing. The feline and canine races of an- 
imals slaughter the herbivora without mercy; 
and the herbivora take the life that is weaker 
than their own, viz., that of vegetables, with the 
same recklessness of all but their own appetite 
and power. Indeed the herbivora, innocent of 
blood as they may seem, areas ready, under 
certain circumstances, for slaughter as for plun- 
Place a bunch of hay before a herd of 
hungry cattle and they will hook to the death 
till they have proved by trial of battle which 
has the might that gives right. 


der. 


And the strong 
yield not a whit of their right to ravage, to 
save their own race or all other races from. star- 
vation. The male rabbit, herbivorous and gen- 
tle as it is by reputation, devours its own young 
with the gusto of a cannibal. 

Tlovering over, enveloping and penetrating the 
whole of this vast arena of mutual slaughter are 
the vermin of the microscopic world, whose rava- 
ges we are just beginning to understand and trace 
in various forms of disease. , 

Seemingly the weakest of all animals, these 
diminutive guerrillas of the great life-battle are 
really the strongest of all the tribes that live 
by prey. It is not bulk that is the measure of 
power in the hostilities of the animal world. In 
a thousand cases we see this rule reversed. The 
crow chases the hawk, the king-bird chases the 
crow, and it is said that the phebe chases the 
king-bird, and the wren chases the phebe.— 
While birds exterminate the larger classes 
of insects, they are themselves persecuted by 
the smaller. Probably among all the visible 
predacious tribes, lice occupy the widest field, 
infesting and destroying the whole range of 
beasts, birds, and insects larger than themselves. 
In all these cases mobility and concealability, in- 
stead of bulk, are thé measures of power; and 
these qualities increase as size diminishes. The 
principle of the homeopathists that infinitesimals 
are the strongest, because they approach near- 
est to the penetrative mobility of spirits, is cer- 
tainly true in the conflicts of the predacious 
world. And from this principle it might have 
been presumed, before the microscope was 
brought to bear on physiology, that most of the 
ills that all flesh is heir to, are the works of at- 
mospheric animalcules. 

This view of the universal parasitism of the 
animal world, while it may lower our estimation 
of the innocence and loveliness of certain favorite 
tribes, will on the whole dispose us to at least a 
relative sort of charity toward the vast hordes 





which we have been accustomed to hate as spe- 
cially predacious. The truth is that the fever 
animalcule and the louse get their living as hon- 
estly, and fulfil their destiny as faithfully, and 
deserve as much approbation as the robin and 


the cat. J. H.N. 


ABOUT DRESS. 
FROM AN ONEIDA CORRESPONDENT. 
Oneida Commune, July 8, 1864. 
The Home Journal, though it is supposed to 

be the organ of fashion, has sometimes a free- 
spoken criticism of fashion and an appeal to the 
standard of Nature, which is truly refreshing. 
Note the following in a recent number, about 
the latest style of masculine attire : 


“The fashion”—for coat and pantaloons, at pres- 
ent—consists in wholly contradicting Nature’s out- 
line for beauty. A man is nota successful dandy, 
in Broadway, unless he is baggy about the hips, close- 
collared about neck and chest, big-sleeved and flat- 
hatted—every one of which points, in a costume, is a 
misrepresentation of a standard point of the ideal. 
Male beauty, which ( we are artistically taught), con- 
sists particularly in breadth at the shoulders and 
narrowness at the hips and waist, is thus painfully 
disfigured !” 


Then referring to the better taste displayed in 
the dressing of horses—the admirable harnesses 
to be seen in the drives of the Central Park, the 
writer continues : 


“To safely secure the powerful animal, and, at the 
same time, to enhance the grace of his proportions, are, 
of course, the two excellencies in his skillfully-made 
caparison. It is only a pity that the young Hephes- 
tion (owner and. driver) can so apparel his horse, 
that the quadruped looks handsomer than Nature 
made him, but so apparels himself that it is Nature 
belied! Ifthe handsome youth strips, to encounter 
the surf at Rockaway, we venture to say, he will be, 
by the dis-trouser-ing, embellishe€—looking better, 
with the salt water dripping from his own narrow 
waist, than he does when seated on his driving box, 
outshone by his horse !” 


We wonder why the same principles of taste 
should not apply to the feminine costume—why 
that also should not conform somewhat to Na- 
ture’s outline in order to be beautiful. A ta- 
pering calf and small ankle are not indelicately 
included in the points of female beauty. What 
could worse misrepresent the outline of nature 
than the present cone-shaped skirt, widening as 
it descends from the hips, and belying the exis- 
tence even of feet! The short dress worn in our 
Communities, has this claim as a reform in taste, 
that it better represents the natural form than 
the long dress does, and on this ground we wait 
for its adoption in esthetic circles. It is already 
adopted, quite extensively we should judge, as 
a form of convenience. It is the kitchen cos- 
tume in many of the farm-houses and rural vil- 
lages around here. In our rides over the hills 
and through the hamlets that nestle in the vales 
of this undulating country, many a kitchen door 
discovers a woman in pantalettes. She is a lit- 
tle shy, possibly, and steps one side if too strictly 
observed, showing that convenience and good 
sense can hardly maintain their self-respect yet 
before the scorn of fashion. But her apology is 
the work she is about at the sink or wash-tub, 
which is lightened one-half by her riddance from 
the trammels of long petticoats. It were a pity 
she should dodge on our account, as it is with a 
cousinly feeling we meet any woman in this dress 
which we have worn so long as to quite forget 
its reproach. 

Yesterday as we were riding through the cozy 
little village of Siloam, which should be by its 
deep seclusion among the hills a true sanctum 
of nature, we met a woman with the short dress 
on, carrying a pail of water. We stopped as 
she rested with her pail, and wanting no better 
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introduction than our dress in common, had a 
pleasant talk with her. She said the short dress 
yas so convenient to work in, that many wore 
it for a forenoon dress, but not to appear in at 
church or any thing of that kind. (Well, it is 
but a step from the useful to the beautiful, and 
the short dress can afford to bide its time. A 
little farther on our ride, we saw a girl in the 
same costume, barefoot, about some homely work 
at a kitchen table, paring potatoes perhaps, but 
standing, and quite picturesque in her figure.— 
She compared not unfavorably at least with a 
girl we passed soon after, barefoot in hoops !— 
Farther on, a woman started up from a door- 
step and tripped into the house with a babe over 
her shoulders, and we prophesied that that child 
would grow up with a happier disposition fur its 
mother’s not being fretted with the impediments 
of hateful skirts. We are sure that a young 
mother in a short dress has a great reserve of 
patience and strength and good nature for the 
benefit of her child, which is abstracted from 
other mothers by the vexations of the long dress. 
On another ride lately, a woman stepped into 
the road just ahead of our carriage, with a babe 
on one arm, and she kept ahead of the horse 
( which to be sure was not over-driven) for a 
mile and more, walking very erect and unfalter- 
ingly, not even changing her babe to the other 
arm or showing any signs of fatigue. We thought 
it a remarkable feat. She had on however that 
kind of dress which left us in no doubt as to the 
method of her locomotion. Short and pantalet- 
ted, it permitted us to see that she made her ad- 
vance by putting one Jeg befure the other. We 
received a call a few mornings since from a lady 
in a becoming style of Bloomer, who stopping 
over one train on a journey west, walked up 
from the depot (three miles and a half), and 
after some conversation and a delicate lunch 
made the circuit of our grounds and was out the 
gate again, reading Tue Circutar as she walked 
off with an air of unencumbered grace. There 
is no doubt that women are by nature “ better 
on their feet” as the saymg is, than men; and 
that unshackled by dress, they would find it 
their delight, as it is their place, to run for the 
men instead of letting the men “ dance atten- 
dance” upon them and pick up their fans and 
pocket handkerchiefs. i. 





WOMEN AND OUT-DOOR LABOR. 


Oneida Commune, July, 1864. 

Mr. Eprror:—The old “mother of inventions”— 
necessity—or the older one still, faith (the reader 
may take his choice), has been busily employed these 
slavery-killing times in contriving ways and means 
for supplying the fields vacated by manual-labor- 
power through the war-drainage, with horse-power 
and labor-saving machines and contrivances of vari- 
ous kinds. Probably, no time since machinery for 
saving hand-labor was first called into service, has 
there been so great a demand for it as at present.— 
Particularly is this true of the agricultural depart- 
ment. Farmers have found it necessary either to in- 
troduce horse-power and other machines, to do their 
sowing, planting, mowing, reaping, spreading and 
raking of grains and grasses, or allow their farms 
in a great measure to go untilled. “But,” says my 
neighbor B. who does not yet see the end of the war, 
“Tam fearful that we shall soon be deficient in men 
to manage even these labor-saving machines after 
we get them.” Being a firm believer that an over- 
ruling Providence will not be baffled in its progres- 
sive designs, by the apparent evils of a desolating 
war, I replied, “ There are those left at home whom 
the Secretary of War has no authority for drafting 





into his service, viz., the women.” “ Women!” ex- 
claimed he, “ what have women to do, I should like 
to know, with this question of tending mowing-ma- 
chines and the like occupations? ‘“ Well,” I replied, 
“let us investigate the subject a little, and see if wo- 
men may not have something to do with the ques- 
tion. You will admit of course, that women have 
heads, hands, and arms; and, by donning the Ameri- 
can costume—the short dress—it would be seen that 
they have legs also, and can use all these members 
of the body, too, quite as dexterously as most men, 
at various kinds of: out-door employments. Now 
note the change that has been going on for three 
years past in regard to women’s driving private car- 
riages. In this vicinity, you are aware that quite as 
many women are seen driving single and double 
teams on the road, as men. Farmer’s wives and 
daughters are now constantly seen without male 
protectors, driving to the villages, to do the trading 
for the family.” ‘ Yes, yes,” replied neighbor B. “I 
have noticed the change of which you speak, and so 
far as my observation goes they seem to handle the 
ribbons quite as naturally as the men. Women, you 
know, patronize ribbons almost exclusively, and that 
may account for their fondness for handling the lead- 
ing lines.” ‘ Very true, neighbor B., but do you see 
any connection between your horse-power machines, 
and women?’ “Well, I suppose you are thinking 
that if my daughters, for instance, can drive my 
team to the village, they can, equally as well, drive 
it before the mowing and raking-machines?” ‘“Pre- 
cisely so. And why not? Let your women, who 
are now relieved from the heavy work of cheese- 
making, by the cheese-factory enterprise, put on the 
short dress, suitable for out-door work, and after 
a little instruction and experience, they would 
be able to manage horse-power machines just as well 
as men, and make sport of it too; for women are 
naturally very fond of the noble, graceful, and most 
useful of all animals—the horse.” 

I maintain therefore, that Providence, science, 
and mechanical inventions are leagued together in 
opening new avenues to the faculty of women for 
out-door work and enterprise, which she was 
originally designed to share as helpmate of man.— 
For years, physicians and physiological reformers 
have urged upon the women of this country, the ab- 
solute necessity for more out-door exercise if they 
have any regard for their own health, and especially 
for the physical well-being of future generations.— 
Such appeals, however, have been of slight avail in 
producing any radical changes for the better. And 
such warnings and exhortations will accomplish just 
nothing at all, so long as no suitable and attractive 
out-door business is open tothem. To think of their 
using the hoe, the spade, or the axe, to any extent, 
is out of the question. And the idea of seeking 
health directly by riding, walking, and other out- 
door exercises, without any other object in view, is 
quite distasteful, if not repulsive, to truly God-given 
instincts in the heart of woman. 

But the driving of an animal, so majestic and in- 
telligent as a well-trained horse, in connection with 
the light work of conducting agricultural machines, 
is a business that would be both attractive and healthy 
to women who have an ambition to be honored com- 
peers with man in subduing and beautifying the 
earth; in educating and developing humanity to the 
true standard of its divine author. 

Those who are sufficiently interior to interpret 
Providential events, must believe that the vast re- 
duction of the male population by the war, has a 
meaning of no slight significance in connection 
with the education of the race as a whole. 

Previous to the present national disturbances, the 
effect of the rapid accumulation of wealth and the 
corresponding indulgences in luxuries and idleness 
by the rich, tended, more or less directly, to make 
woman, through flattery, either an idol or a play- 
thing of man; thus degrading her womanhood toa 
mere irresponsible dependance upon her surround- 
ings. Butatrue appreciation of woman will lead to 
her elevation as a responsible co-worker with man, 
capable of the efficient exercise of good sense and true 
instincts in regard to all affairs of life that require 
planning and execution. Thus elevated, she will 
command treatment more as an equal, qualified by 


nature if not by education, to share more freely than 
she has ever been allowed to do, with the sterner 
sex, in the responsibilities of propagating and edu- 
cating the human species. Man and woman, like 
the North and South, have been married, but not 
made one—a duality without wnity. Let man first 
seek Christ as his head and inspiration, resulting as 
it will in perfect obedience to divine wisdom and 
power; then woman will recognize in man her 
legitimate head and the source of her strength ; and so 
unity in duality will guarantee the redemption 
of the race from all evil; and the influx of all good 
will be a certainty beyond all possible contingencies. 
G. C. 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM OUR SOLDIER 
BROTHER. 
In the trenches before Petersburg, July 2, ’64. 

DEAR FrrENDs:—I promised in my last letter to 
give you my opinion of the Confederacy and the 
Confederates; so here goes to fulfil that promise. 

We of the North have been accustomed to believe 
that the Rebel army is composed of the low, ignorant, 
and illiterate portion of the Southern people, who, 
knowing little or nothing of the questions at issue 
were easily induced to believe whatever their lead- 
ers told them. This undoubtedly was the case at 
the commencement of the war. It was by this means 
that the conspirators were first enabled to set the 
Confederacy on its legs in an organized form. A 
government once organized, and armies raised, it 
was no very difficult matter for men of their natural 
ability and shrewdness, to sweep everything before 
them, especially as the opposition (doubtless quite 
formidable at the outset) was unorganized and with- 
out a leader. Of this fact we have good evidence in 
their armies of to-day. Very few of the poor “ white 
trash” of '61, are now left. Their places are filled 
by men of intelligence, and of comparatively liberal 
education—in fact, the flower of the South. Men of 
means (old and young, and boyseven), who up to 
the opening of the present year, have, through their 
influence and standing in “ society,’ been able to 
keep out of the army, were, by means of the sweep- 
ing conscriptions of their Congress, forced to shoul- 
der the musket and assist in the last great effort to 
drive the “ ruthless invaders” from their soil. What 
the result of this last effort will be (judging the 
future from the past), it is easy to foresee. Of one 
thing I am well satisfied ; they have raised their last 
army. My reasons for this opinion are these. I have 
observed among the many prisoners taken by us, 
many elderly men and young boys ( the latter very 
patriotic), who under any ordinary circumstances 
would remain at home exempt from military duty, 
And again, during my trip through the country in 
the rear of their army, I did not see one young or 
middle-aged man: all old men and children. The 
portion of the country we traveled through on that 
occasion, showed no signs of having been visited by 
either army (until we reached the Peninsula), and 
of course would be more likely to retain its popu- 
lation than portions less fortunate. It may be ob- 
jected to this view, that the people would, through 
fear keep themselves out of sight. This objection 
would hold good, perhaps, after our recapture by 
Sheridan, but not so while we were prisoners: the 
contrary would be more likely to be the case. 

With the destruction of this last army the Confed- 
eracy falls. The object of the present campaign, is 
the overthrow of this formidable last army before 
the setting in of another winter. Judging from 
present appearances this object is likely to be at- 
tained, within the limits of my term of service. 
Hundreds (perhaps thousands) of men in the Rebel 
army are heartily sick of the war, as is evidenced by 
the almost daily desertions of squads to our lines. 
During the last month there have been between six 
and eight hundred brought in by our division, part of 
whom came in where our regiment was on picket. 

Of the doings of our division since I rejoined it on 
the North Anna, I have little of interest to relate. We 
were engaged once at Old Church quite heavily. 
Next at the crossing of the Chickahominy, we, to- 
gether with a division of cavalry, covered the move- 
ment of the army tothe James. Next was a skirmish 
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present time without any very serious opposition 
from the enemy. 

Of the progress of the siege, I will write in my 
next. As it is getting quite dark and I have yet to get 
ready for picket duty to-night, I will, with much 
love bid you good bye. EpwIn. 


FOOT NOTES. 
IX. 

Aman who has found the use of his legs, has, I 
think, a right to go aside a little to crow because of 
his liberty. Ilike to do so. Isometimes go to the 
top of Mount Tom and look south to the spires of 
Fair Haven and to the Sound; east to the passes 
that lead through the mountains into the valley of 
the Connecticut; north to the spires of Meriden, and 
to the hills of Berlin where the poct Percival was 
born; west to the hills of Prospect, where Roaring 
Brook, poetized by Willis, pours its small flood over 
the steps of steep trap-rock and runs away between 
the cliffs of sand-stone. I do this in order to partly 
realize the extent of the domain which I hold by the 
right of eyes and by the right of legs. I exult a 
little over it, for its harvests will await my gathering 
and its fabrics will improve by being kept out of the 
market. But if a man brags much, or rides his hobby 
faster than a walk, he is, I notice, pretty sure to get 
some experience that may possibly be pleasant only 
when remembered and told of. A long compulsory 
night-walk with the accompaniments of either dark- 
ness, or mud, or rain, or ice, is one of the dramatic sit- 
uations into which an enterprising and self-reliant 
walker is often betrayed. What does a man know 
about peaches before he has cracked the stones and 
eaten the bitter kernels, or of honey until he has tas- 
ted the bee-bread? The pedestrian has never supped 
on wild meats, until he has done some 

NIGHT WALKING. 

The man who comes home in the darkness is not 
the same one who went forth in the morning light. 
The ideas of a night-walker are hung with shadows. 
If his thought is luminous, it is with such light as 
comes from the fox-fire in my wood yard; but he 
has keen senses and some modes of procedure pe- 
culiar to himself. In the night a walker’s legs act 
automatically, and he can walk farther than he could 
by day. I often turn my attention toward my legs, 
and wonder who it is that has been running that 
machinery. I have been surprised by unexpectedly 
reaching some point on a familiar road, and I ,could 
account for my early arrival, only by supposing that 
I had been sleeping while my legs had kept at work. 
I have noticed in the night that a man’s cheek first 
warns him ofthe presence of some object near his 
head. 

The eyes of a night-walker are often small help, 
except to guide him into the middle of the road 
where the dust and mud are deepest—and where he 
finds the surest footing ; nevertheless, by the help of 
the smell and other senses, he manages to pick up 
many bits of knowledge that would otherwise have 
remained ungleaned. By tasting of the leaves and 
twigs of trees and shrubs in the night, a man can do 
something to cure his knowledge of its one sidedness. 

The premises of Dennis St. Patrick are unsightly 
enough by day, but in the night I get such whiffs of 
air from his sty, that I am ever after constrained to 
choose other roads. In warm weather the brooks 
which creep out from among the willows and alders 
and run under bridges, and the Quinnipiac a quarter 
of a mile off, appeal to my nose with an odor like 
the taste of fresh water clams eaten raw. In the 
harvest months, the meadows and the fields of grain- 
stubble advertise themselves to the late walker; and 
there is the smell of full barns. The early fruit in 
the orchards, and the heaps of apples at the cider 
mills, offer up incense to Pomona in the night, and 
tempt me to infractions of the decalogue. In the late 
winter and spring-time I get many good smells from 
the freshly-cut wood-piles by the roads and in the 
farmers’ yards. The stenches from slaughter-houses 
and bone-mills are borne along the earth to the lee- 
ward in narrow streams scarcely wider than their 
sources; but they are nothing to the walker if he 
holds his nose. On entering a house from a walk in 
a winter night, I often perceive an unsayoriness that 
prevents me from thinking at once of sweet home. 





In summer nights I often breathe perfumes that are 
strange, mystic, and wondrously sweet. I think 
them breaths of spicery from over the sea; I think 
them the odors of all flowers swept together and 
mixed by nature’s most cunning pharmacy; they 
have about them the grandeur of the night and the 
majesty of the darkness wherein I walk: Iam too 
awe-struck and reverent to enter upon the imperti- 
nent inquiries prompted by my intellect. 

A night walk over an undulating road gives one 
a succession of warm and cold air-baths. . Passing 
through a hollow, is often some like fording a stream. 
On the route to New Haven I pass a farm the night 
air of which is always like a bath of ice-water to my 
face. A man intending to locate a house, or to se- 
lect a farm, should do some night-walking if he is 
looking for a place where his melons and-grapes can 
gather sweetness in the dark. 

I am a good deal impressed by the sense of secu- 
rity that lets people lie down and sleep with nothing 
but a pine door between them and the outer world 
of darkness. Father, wife, and children, with up- 
turned throats, muscular and shaggy, fair and white, 
short and pulpy, all sleep in perfect assurance that 
the great all means them no harm. If I had dia- 
monds to convey, I think I would carry them in the 
night, and go on foot. Still, I have not entirely cast 
off the vague terror that fills the darkness with shad- 
owy hands that may suddenly clutch me from be- 
hind. : 

In the night the human spirit is withdrawn from 
the spaces it has filled in the day, and a man finds 
the most complete solitude and liberty to touch 
things for himself. I never feel bashful when I walk 
in the night. The shy, shrinking, and desponding 
author of the “ Bosom Serpent,’ was a lover of 
gloom, and at one time walked only at night. A 
day-walker will put daylight into his work, but a 
walker in the darkness can hardly fail to fill his 
writing with Gothic thought. The hooting of the 
owl, the solitary carriage that rushes on me from out 
the bluckness, and then rushes into it again, making a 
faint crescendo and diminuendo, these, and all the noi- 
sesof the night, never break the solitude, but seem 
rather a part of it. 

Calling at lonely houses in the night, often gives a 
man a taste of strange experiences. It is a small 
thing to ask for a cup of water, but you always 
drink weirdness with it; and a faint feeling which is 
born of the night ripples along your nerves. Long 
before midnight, on country roads, nearly all lights 
are put out. Those that remain are unearthly and 
flitting as ignes futui. Attracted by a gleam of light 
upon the trees or out-buildings, I turn up to a house, 
and the light disappears. I go on my way again, 
and the flame shines out in some other part of the 
building. Ifthe house is large, old, and strange, I 
can, notwithstanding my nineteenth-century skepti- 
cism and common sense, always feel a slight dispo- 
sition to people it with a goblin brood. I once 
called at a dark house to inquire my way. Standing 
in the black square of his door-way, a man with one 
tone gave me the needful directions, and with an- 
other tone he restrained and pacified some mad wo- 
man, who darted horror into my veins by frantically; 
commanding me to neither leave anything nor to 
take anything away. 

The night walker travels among enchantments ; 
and it is a long time before he can pass over a road 
in the night and see things in their daylight rela- 
tions. Road-side knolls are mountains on the hori- 
zon, and the large houses are all palatial. This 
great white house, standing among trees near the 
sea, is, I am certain, the home of those men and wo- 
men I have been seeking, a courtly and loving peo- 
ple, who live above care, and whose lives are in- 
spired poems. To-morrow I find that plain Peter 
Hogeboom lives in that house, and that he believes 
in little except money, beefsteaks and his farm. 

At the close of a market-day we count our remain- 
ing coins to see if we can make that other needful 
purchase; but at the first hint of a night-walk we 
count our forces; we draw up and Straighten out our 
legs, moving the:n side ways, to see what elasticity is 
left in them, and we note that spot at the pit of the 
stomach to see if pluck and courage are at home. A fail- 
ure to get back to your base of operation the same day, 





is what will make your walk a little too piquant. If 
your energy fails before getting home, there are some 
expedients to be tried. In harvest-time it is a small 
matter to turn aside into a meadow and sleep under 
the trees, with a covering of new hay, and the stars 
over you. But sleeping out of doors is not always 
possible. Nearly all the wayside barns keep open 
doors, and good sleep can be had upon the piles of hay 
orstraw. The tramps tell me that they always sleep 
warmly, covered with hay. I know that sleeping in 
barns is felt to be a rather gross affair; but the other 
day I had occasion to dig down to the bottom of my 
bed, and there I found a large flattened sack filled 
with straw. It occurredto me then that instead of 
sending me to the barn to sleep, some body had 
brought a piece of the barn into the house for me to 
lodge upon: in fact, it seemed to me that with the 
addition of sundry sheets and blankets, I, too, was 
sleeping on my straw like any vagabond. I had in 
in one place got to the bottom of civilized society, 
and I had found barbarism there. I dare not dig to 
the bottom of a good many things, for fear I shall 
find something there which I shall not respect. . 

There are, I will admit, some drawbacks to sleep- 
inginabarn. If I sleep in a barn belonging to a 
man who only knows me by sight, I am sure, if I 
meet him in the morning, to feel his thought : “ Hab- 
its not so good as I supposed ; queer, at any rate.” — 
If an entire stranger finds me sleeping in his barn, I 
know he is speculating as to the time I was taken 
with vagabondage, and whether it is not yet possible 
for me to be lifted into good solid farm society.— 
What is the use of my making explanations to him ? 
He is not expected to know or believe that my little 
white house under the maple-trees has green blinds: 
that a brass plate with my name upon it, is on the 
front door, and that this plate is rubbed every morn- 
ing. How should he know that the butcher, the 
fish-man and the milk-man are all polite to me; and 
that the minister, the doctor, the judge and the col- 
onel, sometimes find time to talk with me on busi- 
ness; in brief, how should that man know that I 
am a respectable man, sleeping in his barn? 


Men who stay at home appear to dwell behind in- 
trenchments: they are fortified by body comforts, 
conveniences, and the respect of their neighbors.— 
But when aman goes a walking among strangers, 
he has to leave his defenses. There is hardly a man 
so famous but that a twelve-mile walk will leave him 
quite defenseless, and exposed to attacks in the rear. 
I often suffer some when abroad, knowing that I am 
estimated by feet and inches, pounds avordupoise, 
and supposed ability to pay. I have seen very re- 
spectable people quite crest-fallen and irate when 
they had got too far from their trenches. My friend 
Anteek, is agent for the highly solvent Indian Pha- 
lanx. He was once in New York and could not get 
a credit for thirty days. Irritated by finding him- 
self beyond his intrenchments, he said to the mer- 
chant with angry dignity, his chin well up and head 
rolling a little from side to side, “I guess you don’t 
know who we are.” 


In company with a friend I had once slept in a 
wood, and in the morning when we were cooking 
potatoes, a man came along and intimated that our 
potatoes probably came from some missing hills in 
his field which was near by. I wish to say here to 
the whole world that those potatoes were not stolen. 
I had brought them from home ; they were raised in 
my brother’s garden, and for earliness and dryness 
they surpassed any potatoes which that man ever 
raised, unless he had more of the nineteenth century 
in him than I think he had. My friend has something 
about him which enables him to travel a great way 
from his base of operations. I think he goes armed 
with a dignified politeness. With injured innocence 
and wounded dignity mixed with surprise, he said 
to the man worried about potatoes, “Ifyou were 
acquainted with us, I think you would not suspect 
us of stealing.” That vigilant raiser of potatoes at 
once subsided. My friend is an orderly man, and he 
sleeps at home habitually. His three children sleep 
in the same room with him; the two eldest ina 
truckle-bed, and the youngest in a crib; the servant- 
girl is within easy call, and the doctor is within a 
ten minutes’ ride. But then, how could that farmer 
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have known how respectable we are ‘at home, and 
thus have kept from insulting us ? 

If a walker fails to get home, and does not like 
either of the above modes of spending the night, he 
can, as a last resort, rouse up some householder, and, 
in the name of cash payment, boldly demand lodg- 
ing of the startled man. Asking at strange houses 
for entertainment in the name of human brother- 
hood, is not much in vogue just now; indeed, it is 
hardly practicable, unless one carry with him a good 
deal more of brotherhood than is expedient at pres- 
ent. I should, however, prefer to carry my heart 
instead of a purse, when I walk. Q 


HOME. 


E should not make too much account of a 

mere local home, for there is a better way. 
Home is considered the synonym of happiness ; 
which is oftentimes true of it: but it is as often 
the synonym of habit, and therefore liable to be 
questioned and criticised. The fault is not in 
the place but in the use that is made of it. To 
be born, live, do and die in the same place and 
way as did my forefathers, without improve- 
ment, without progress, would be to be a blank ; 
or rather a blot upon my day and generation. 
“ As your fathers did, sd do ye.” In this say- 
ing of Scripture, the fault referred to was not so 
much with the fathers as with the children; they 
neglected to improve upon their fathers and to 
keep up with the age. In some of these old 
New England towns there are houses that have 
stood one hundred and fifty and perhaps two 
hundred years, and are still occupied by the 
direct lineal decendants of the men who built 
them. Such houses, with their massive stone 
chimneys, old fashioned furniture, out-buildings, 
moss-covered well-curbs, huge door-yard maples, 
cultivated fields, by-paths, and highways, together 
with the thousand reminiscences that cluster 
around them, cannot fail to arrest the attention 
of the antiquarian as historic monuments of 
colonial times. But how is it with the inmates 
of these houses ? Are their‘spirits and intellects 
free from the lichens and grey moss of centuries ? 
If so, then they are to have double, yes triple 
credit above their more cosmopolitan neighbors ; 
they have heroically overcome temptations and 
proclivities to degeneration with which they 
were beset. 

God made man for action, and for freedom ; 
locomotion is a more fitting word for him than 
location. A fretuent change of locations may 
have its disadvantages, but it has its advantages 
also. It brings him in contact with new climates, 
new landscapes, new scenes and associates. It 
loosens up his spirit and gives play toa new 
set of feelings. Physiologically considered, it is 
unhealthy to use only a given set of muscles; 
as is seen in the case of the right arm of the 
blacksmith; the sitting, stooping postures of 
the shoemaker. Efforts should be made to 
bring every muscle and every tendon, in its 
turn, into exercise. If this be true of the body, 
it is quite as true of the soul, the spirit and the 
affections. They have muscles and tendons (in 
a sense) and susceptibilities which need con- 
tractions and expansions. 

A fixed home is not essential to happiness. 
The sailor, bred if not born, on the ocean, knows 
no home but his ship. “On shore” is numbered 
among his Juxuries, made sweet mainly because 
of their brevity. The home of his heart is “a 
life on*the ocean wave.” By continued train- 
ing, the attractions of a military man cluster 
around the camp and the field, and they in time 
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virtually become his home. Separate the hun- 
ter of the Daniel Boone type, entirely from the 
wilderness, and he would soon be homesick at 
home. The fact is, that where your heart is 
there is your home. 

In an important sense a man’s home is within 
himself ; and there are times when it is absolute- 
ly necessary that he should get away from him- 
self; and by this is meant, his immediate asso- 
ciations and diseased imaginations, which thorn 
him by day and haunt his dreams by night. It 
is true this deliverance cannot be effected by a 
change of residence simply ; something deeper 
and more radical than that is required ; and yet 
such a change may be objectively favorable to 
the subjective result desired. What the inner 
man craves is wholeness of affection; in other 
words, peace; but genuine, abiding peace is at- 
tainable only by coming into rapport with the 
great, universal principality of peace—Jesus 
Christ. 

Jesus Christ had no place in this world that 
he could call home. He declared that foxes 
had holes, and the birds of the air had nests, but 
the Son of man had not where to lay his head. 
Furthermore, it was his purpose to wean his dis- 
ciples from their homes. When called by their 
master, they instinctively “ /eft all” and followed 
him. One of them a little more humane, so to 
speak, than the rest, requested leave to go and 
bury his father, but he was not permitted. “ Let 
the dead bury their dead ; come thou and follow 
me.” In respect to the disciples, the social feel- 
ings which usually concentrate about home, were 
transferred to Christ. Consequently, when he 
spoke of leaving them they were sad. To com- 
fort them, he did not send them back to their 
firesides and their families, but tenderly turned 
their hearts upward. “ Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid. In my Father’s 
house are many mansions; if it were not so I 
would have told you. I goto prepare a place 
for you. And if I go and prepare a place for 
you I will come again and receive you unto my- 
self, that where I am there ye may be also.” — 
He also promised to send them the Comforter, 
the Spirit of truth. This, with the hundred-fold 
of houses, lands, brothers and sisters which these 
promises involved, was, and is, and always will 
be Christ’s grand substitute for the “ family spir- 
it.” 

There are two extremes in human nature, viz., 
tenacity and elasticity. And it not unfrequent- 
ly happens here as elsewhere, that extremes meet. 
It requires no argumentation to show that man 
is sufficiently tenacious of his home, and of all 
the rights and claims that cluster around it ; and 
yet there are facts which prove that with all his 
attachments to home, he can be weaned from 
those attachments so that they will scarcely have 
a place in his affections. Instances occurred, in 
the early settlement of this country, of individu- 
als taken captive by the Indians, who, after re- 
siding with them a number of years, rejected the 
opportunity of returning to civilization, when it 
was offered to them, preferring instead a life of 
barbarism. This is a melancholy instance, but 
it shows conclusively that man is susceptible of 
greater social changes than is generally supposed. 
Moreover, if such radical changes are possible 
in the descending scale of humanity, it is but ra- 
tional to infer that they are also possible in an 
upward direction. The best of homes in current 
civilization have been exchanged for the more 





enlightened advantages of Community life. It 
is not my design, however, in this place, to ad- 
vocate the advantages of Communism, either as 
a local or social institution, so much as it is to 
affirm that, while on the one hand Communism 
furnishes the strongest attractions, both as a local 
and domestic home, at the same time, in its 
higher attainments, it makes us free and inde- 
pendent of that home. It is the glory of Com- 
munism that it elevates the individual above the 
contracted sphere of personal private ownerships, 
and interests and equips him for the public ser- 
vice. He becomes ambitious, not for himself, 
nor for his wife and children, but for the cause 
—the cause of building up the kingdom of God 
in this world; or, indeed, in any world where 
it may be the will of God to place him. For 
this he earnestly and joyfully lays himself upon 
the altar of God’s inspiration. B. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION, 


The following paragraphs from the American Ex- 
change and Review, published at Philadelphia, indi- 
cate new tendencies in public thought: — 

Until the same method of inquiry which has 
produced such brilliant results in physics be- 
comes applied to those matters in which human 
welfare is more exclusively concerned ; until in 
religion, law and politics, a few general and ir- 
revocable propositions are attained, which will 
serve as rallying points for all men; until the 
same class of intellectual qualifications take up 
the elements of social science, as are now exclu- 
sively engaged in physical sciences, the existing 
turmoil in social existence must continue. Un- 
fortunately the literary and logical type of edu- 
cation has held its place in religion, law and 
politics so exclusively, and so fortified it by 
polemical and prescriptive weapons, that the 
first assaulters of the position cannot expect to 
meet anything but destruction. There is hope, 
however, that the intellectual anarchy which 
reigns amongst the occupants of this sphere, 
producing too often social disorder, may prove 
mutually destructive, and that mankind will be 
taught the more readily to accept the new ex- 
istence to which the present cannot be but a 
transitional state. 

The great danger of society at present is 
change at all before the disciples of real knowl- 
edge have directed their attention to the social 
problem, and pointed out the form the change 
shall take. At present there is a conflict with 
the old regime, but those who make war upon 
it do so with the most crude ideas of what it is 
desirable to accomplish. The rallying cries of 
the radicals, free speech, free press, and popular 
sovereignty, are all very well, if only this free- 
dom has a law or system of general propositions 
incontrovertible in their nature, to regulate it. 
At present this freedom of speech and the press 
is not freedom at all, but licentiousness; the 
true idea of freedom being deference to that 
which is right or necessary. There is no con- 
tention for freedom of speech or of the press in 
the natural sciences, simply because here there 
are principles laid down which are incontrovert- 
ible, and within the sphere of which every one 
is compelled fo remain who presumes to speak 
or write about them. So wiil it be when so- 
cial science is possessed of the same kind of gen- 
eral principles; and until that point is reached, 
the present anarchy will rule. The other ery, 
popular sovereignty, if it mean, which it evi- 
dently does, the right of a majority to do what- 
ever they please, is only delegating the tyranny 
of an autocrat to a many-headed monster, with- 
out the advantage of the former’s centralizing 
influences; the principle of the tyranny, i. e., 
the absence of a controlling system of incontro- 
vertible propositions, still remaining as it was 
before. 

The fabric of the old regime, whether we con- 
sider it in the light of monarchy, absolute or con- 
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stitutional, or republican, is fast perishing.— 
Every day almost we see government surren- 
dering some prerogative or cancelling some ob- 
solete class of legislation. It would be absurd to 
suppose that something were not put in the 
place of this prerogative, or these laws, to reg- 
ulate what they proposed to regulate, or to 
suppose that it were not found that they were 
in other cases discovered to be able to regulate 
themselves without public interference. The 
old building is being removed, stone by stone, 
and will eventually be totally destroyed; the 
future good of society depends, then, upon the 
architectural ability with which a new state is 
constructed out of the fragments of the old. 
Many centuries will doubtless elapse before so- 
ciety will emerge from the present transitional 
into that purer state to which all signs are point- 
ing; but the length of time occupied in the 
change will depend upon the application to soci- 
ety of inductive inquiry to produce general 
propositions, and their action by the proper au- 
thorities according to those general propositions. 
Scattered through various speculative works on 
society and the philosophy of history, are the 
material, for this induction; but the induction 
has yet to be made, and after that the most dif- 
ficult part of the work has to be accomplished, 
to induce the proper action. 


Under this aspect of the case, the studies of 
youth should be entirely enfranchised from 
the old system of mere literary repetition, and 
their minds opened to the general methods by 
which alone true scientific principles have ever 
been discovered. A social science branch of ed- 
ucation should then be endowed in every institu- 
tion of learning, by which its present state may 
be exhibited, and the necessities which are de- 
manded by it held up as desiderata to excite 
the ambition and emulation of the students. 
The general method of all the physical sciences 
is now perfected, and nothing but specialities re- 
main yet to be discovered in them ; hence, since 
no institution of learning, as already remarked, 
suffices for teaching the specialities of every sci- 
ence, the general method alone should limit this 
course of instruction. There remains, then, 
only social science, in which this general method, 
that of induction, has yet to be applied to pro- 
duce the first principles; of first principles the 
body of the science is only special applications. 
This should then be treated as the object in 
which the faculties may achieve the highest re- 
sults, and if we are not mistaken, should be the 
criterion of merit held out to the students, oc- 
cupying the place in which the classics and math- 
ematics have so long stood. Manifestly the 
greatest want of society is a system which will 
insure tranquility with progress. Can there then 
be any higher aim for human investigation, and 
can there be any greater guarantee for securing 
this investigation than to make it, in institutions 
of learning, the centralizing idea? Some will say 
doubtless, that we forget that in social science 
we must deal with men and not matter, and that 
no general propositions can be established with 
regard to that erratic being. We do not for- 
get this; we admit the extreme complexity of 
the problem, but we do not believe that because 
it is complex, it is insoluble; the same objec- 
tion would lie against any science before the dis- 
covery of its principles. Our intuitive penetra- 
tion into phenomena is very limited, and nature 
has had truths hidden in her bosom as complex 
at first sight as the relations of men in society 
seem to be, but which the human intellect, by 
painful and laborious research, has compelled her 
to unveil. 


Mr. PARDEE, author of a work on strawberry 
culture, estimated that New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Cincinnati, consumed in 1855 eighty-four 
thousand bushels of strawberries. It is calculated 
that the annual consumption of this delicious fruit 
has since-‘more than doubled. It it stated, that more 
strawberries are sold in New York in one day of the 
strawberry season than treble the whole season’s 
supply in London. 





THE BAG-BEES. 


Mr. Eprror.—One of your Oneida corespondents 
spoke last week of the “ Bag-bee,” in connection with 
book-reading. Please tell us what sort of an institu- 
tion the Bag-bee is. The name is no better than 
Greek to us. OUTSIDER. 

An ex-Bag-bee superintendent furnishes the fol- 
lowing answer to your inquiry. Ep. Cm. 


For the last ten years the phrase “ Bag-bee” has 
been among the house-hold words of the Oneida 
Community. The explanation is this: In 1854 the 
manufacture of enameled traveling bags was intro- 
duced into the Community by the removal of the 
Brooklyn Association to Oneida—the business hay- 
ing been first commenced at Wallingford and from 
this place transferred to, and carried on by, the Brook- 
lyn family during the previous year. In making up 
these bags, it was customary for two or more persons 
to devote most of their time to cutting out and pre- 
paring the bags for others to seam up and put in the 
frames and linings. This last was accomplished by 
acompany of men, women, and children, numbering 
from twenty to sixty, according to the active demand 
of the business, who assembled in the largest room 
of the house and gave one hour of each day to the 
business. During this hour, some book, generally 
a work of fiction, was read, which contributed much 
to the attraction of the occasion. These gatherings 
were called Bag-bees. These bees became one of 
the regular institutions of the Community, and are in 
popular vogue at the present time; affording one of 
the finest opportunities for social interchange among 
ourselves, and one of the pleasant “ sights” seen by 
visitors. So much by way of explanation. A word 
further touching the growth of this branch of our 
manufactures may not be out of place here. During 
the first six years there was but a moderate exten- 
sion of the business. Some new styles were intro- 
duced and a fair demand for our work was main- 
tained. But subsequent to 1860 the demand rapidly 
increased, and has continued to do so up to the pres- 
ent time, with but a slight falling off the present 
season. This increase has created the necessity for 
new and larger rooms, in connection with steam- 
power ; for additional force, particularly from among 
the men of the Community, and also for considerable 
hired help from without. On the whole, the bag 
business is one of the growing institutions of the 
Community, with a fair prospect of continued success 
in the future. ‘ 

(ae The Screntiric.AMERICAN of July 23, reprints 
the most important part of our article on “Trap 
Making,” and thus gives our business, and incident- 
ally THE CrrcuLar, the benefit of its wide circula- 
tion among the intelligent. We cannot at present 
fully repay such courtesies, but hope to be able some 
time. Meanwhile, this generous advertising threat- 
ens to overwhelm us, for we are already a long way 
behind our orders. But we must take the hay as it 
is pitched in, and mow it away as fast as we can. 
Our new factory is growing. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Mr. SuMNER has introduced into the Senate a bill 
for incorporating a National Academy of Literature 
and Art, and a National Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences. By section 1st, several of the 
most distinguished authors and artists of the coun- 
try, their associates and successors, are constituted a 
corporate body for the study and cultivation of the 
ancient and modern languages, letters and the fine 
arts. Section 2d presents the names of distin- 
guished scientific men to constitute a body corporate 
for the study and cultivation of history, and the sci- 
ences which concern morals and government. Sec- 
tion 3d enacts that each of the National Academies 
shall consist of not more than fifty members, of 
whom not more than ten shall be elected in any one 
year, &c. Section 4th provides that each of these 
academies shall have power to make their own by- 
laws and regulations—fill all vacancies by death or 
resignation or otherwise, elect foreign or other mem- 
bers, &c. Section 5th enacts that each of the acade- 
mies shall hold an annual meeting, and whenever 
requested thereto by any department of the govern- 


ment, shall investigate, examine, and report upon 
any subject within their provinces; it being under- 
stood that the actual expense thereof, if any, may be 
paid from appropriations which shall be made for 
that purpose, but the academies shall receive no 
compensation whatever for any services to the goy- 
ernment of the United States. 


THE papers publish several letters which have re- 
cently passed between Horace Greeley and Messrs. 
Clay, Holcombe and Saunders, and also a note from 
President Lincoln to “ Whom it may Concern”—all 
relating to peace negotiations between the Rebels 
and the United States Government. The corres- 
pondence was fruitless so far as present results are 
concerned, as the Southern gentlemen named were 
not authorized agents of the Richmond government, 
and had no definite propositions to make. It may 
be inferred that their object was the preliminary one 
of ascertaining on what terms the United States 
Government would be willing to enter upon peace 


negotiations. The President, in his note, answers 
this question bluntly thus: 
“ To whom it may concern : : 


Any proposition which embraces the restoration of 
peace, the integrity of the whole Union, and the 
abandonment of Slavery, and which comes by and 
with an authority that can control the armies now 
at war against the United States, will be received 
and considered by the Executive Government: of the 
United States, and will be met by liberal terms, on 
other substantial and collateral points, and the bear- 
er or bearers thereof shall have safe conduct both 
ways. ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

This note excited the indignation of the southern 
gentlemen, and speedily terminated the correspond- 
ence. 


Tue President has issued a proclamation calling 
for five hundred thousand more soldiers. Volun- 
teers for one, two and three years, will be accepted, 
and will be paid the bounty provided by law for the 
period of service for which they enlist. Immedi- 
ately after the 5th day of September, fifty days from 
the date of the proclamation, a draft for troops to 
serve one year is ordered to supply the number then 
required to fill the present call. 


THE contest in the English House of Commons on 
the resolution censuring the Ministry for their policy 
on the Danish question, resulted in the triumph of 
the Ministry—the resolution being rejected by a ma- 
jority of eighteen votes. In the House of Lords the 
motion of Lord Malthesbury for a vote of censure was 
carried by nine majority. The debate was conducted 
with great animosity, and disclosed the fact that 
the political pool in England is at present in a very 
disturbed condition. 

Tue Springfield Republican states that Yung Wing, 
ayoung Chinese, who graduated some ten years 
since at Yale, has recently returned to this country 
with the rank of Mandarin, and a commission from 
the imperial government empowering him to inspect 
and purchase machinery of various kinds, with the 
view of introducing into’ China the modern improve- 
ments in science and arts made by the Western 
nations, and especially our own. The Mandarin is 
at present the guest of Dr. McLean of Springfield, and 
is spoken of in high terms asa man remarkably 
adapted to execute a commission so interesting and 
important, and which evidently marks an era in 
Chinese history. 

How great a matter a little fire kindleth! It is 
stated that the great fire on Long Island, which has 
been raging the past week, extending six miles in 
length and three in breadth, had its origin from the 
emptyings of a tobacco pipe, thrown out by the 
road-side. The fire was extinguished only after 
great labor. The totalloss must have reached many 
thousands of dollars. 


....At a village in Vermont, the other day, the 
decayed timbers ofa church-steeple, that was in pro- 
cess of repair, lay on the side-walk, whereupon a wag 
said to one of the church-members, “ Some bad sticks 
in the church, eh!” “ Yes,” said the other, “ but 
the sleepers are sound.” 
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